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Both Depth and Breadth 


The occasion for this article is the retirement on De- 
cember 31, 1952, of Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, who has been 
editor of INFoRMATION Service, Vol. I through Vol. 


XXXI. 


Late in 1950, when the General Committee of the De- 
partment of Research and Education of the Federal 
Council was having its last meeting, prior to the coming 
of the National Council, Justin W. Nixon of the faculty 
of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, also a member 
of the Committee, made a speech, the large part of which 
appeared in INFORMATION SERvicE, December 30, 1950. 
From that speech a paragraph was then omitted, which 
we are now in position to bring into print. It reads: 

“Our greatest personal debt in this Department is 
owed to F. Ernest Johnson, its secretary from the be- 
ginning. For 30 years he has been its guiding spirit, an 
inexhaustible source of suggestions for fruitful studies. 
Friend of many causes that promised improvement in 
the lot of man, scholar in his own right, patient student 
of public affairs, he has brought a probing mind, a 
balanced judgment, and a conciliatory temper to the 
elucidation of difficult issues. Few men in our generation 
have combined so intimately a concern for the under- 
standing of the Christian faith and for its application to 
life, with a desire to face the facts realistically and to 
interpret them without bias. I am sure that I speak for 
all of us when I say that we cannot think of Ernest John- 
son against the background of these thirty years without 
a deep sense of admiration and affection.” 

All of this applies to F. Ernest Johnson's editorship 
of INFORMATION SERVICE, with which this article is con- 
cerned. Another of Dr. Johnson’s friends of many years, 
Dr. Owen E. Pence, supplied us a few days ago with the 
generalization from which the title of this article is taken: 
“His work has been distinguished by both depth and 
breadth.” After what Drs. Nixon and Pence have said, 
all that remains is for us to illustrate. Fortunately that 
task has been lightened by the compilation by Agnes H. 
Campbell and Marion Nelson of a noteworthy bibliography 
of Dr, Johnson’s signed writings over the years. The 
bibliography was a personal contribution of these staff 
members. It has been privately printed and given an ap- 
propriate distribution. 

Dr. Johnson has clarified the most difficult issues in 
economics, theology, philosophy, and education. Since 
he was for a long time professor of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, educational topics were 


usually handled by him. Also, the American Council on 
Education chose him to be chairman of a Committee on 
Religion and Education because of his competence. 

Along with such as these, he was always the person, 
it seemed, who would find the careless reference to in- 
fant-mortality in the press release of a great foundation. 
He has known and demonstrated all the arts and crafts 
that go with editing. He knows how to “check everything” 
—the writing of presidents of educational institutions as 
well as that of the staff. 

A dedicated man with strong convictions, Dr. Johnson 
has shown in the pages of this Service the greatest of 
respect for the opinions of those who disagreed with 
him. Few people have ever sought more diligently to 
see the values of those who were on various sides of a 
complex question. 


This ServicE may be said to have been born of the 
social gospel movement. After World War I, a group 
of Christian officials and teachers, with a deep concern 
over the acute industrial conflicts, wanted an instrument 
for the interpretation of the factors and problems that 
were agitating men and communities. Ernest Johnson got 
into the midst of this study and was respected hy man- 
agers, labor officials, economists, and lawyers. Put soon 
the Service, in discharge of its responsibilities for deal- 
ing with matters of social ethics of concern to religious 
people, was also to deal with such as international rela- 
tions, agriculture, religious liberty, church statistics, in- 
terracial and intercultural conflict and cooperation, and 
economic controversies wider than labor-management re- 
lations, such as those involved in consumption. 

It was here that the perspective and insights of this 
amazing editor were especially tested and brought into 
play. For here emotions run high within the church and 
without; here the pressure groups operate within the 
church and without. The depth and breadth that were 
revealed by the editor resulted in part from his skill in 
consultation in picking the minds at the Russell Sage 
Foundation or the Brookings Institution; and also those 
of all sorts and conditions of people in the community or 
the university. 

In this area, this editor also resisted a prevalent ten- 
dency in churches toward over-simplification. It seemed 
that no simple issue ever entered his office, and he never 
pretended that one did. When he was struggling with 
data that brought tears and broken hearts to stout men, 
he did not say that the data were otherwise freighted. 
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In this connection note must be taken of the many 
and fruitful contacts that Dr. Johnson has had with Ro- 
man Catholics and Jews. It is here ventured that there 
are few, if any, persons in official Protestant positions 
who have as good an understanding as has he of Judaism 
and Roman Catholicism. Along with many warm friend- 
ships with officials and scholars of these religious bodies, 
Dr. Johnson has their respect for his skills and the 
catholicity of his own scholarship. 

Dr. Johnson knew how to evaluate and draw upon the 
talents of an always small staff. He had to sandwich 
travel appointments between the requirements of the 


schedule of a weekly publication and the writing of 
books and articles for reference works. His office time 
got cluttered up with insistent calls from people with 
varieties of religious and other experience; so, it is sus- 
pected, he performed these varied duties by working as 
much time out of the office as in it. For devotion would 
have to be added to versatility for a man to achieve what 
has been only illustrated here. Devotion explains in 
large part too the comment of a social worker on receipt 
of the bibliography: “Dr. Johnson has certainly con- 
tributed to the thinking of many people in this nation.” 
Benson Y. Lanois 


Labor at the Turn of the Year—I 


January 1, 1953, was the start of a new year for or- 
ganized labor in the United States. So it was for every- 
one, but for the labor movement it marked the turning 
of the page in something more than the conventional sense. 
It brought to an end a year of unusual, and even ex- 
traordinary, developments, and started another that may be 
even more extraordinary. As a result of the death of 
William Green and Philip Murray, presidents, respective- 
ly, of the AFL and the CIO, these two federations face 
the new year under changed leadership. The transfer of 
authority in Washington to a new administration under 
no obligations to the trade unions creates an atmosphere 
of uncertainty. The action of President Truman in setting 
aside the decision of the Wage Stabilization Board in the 
bituminous coal case, and the consequent resignations of 
the chairman of the Board and all of the industry mem- 
bers, have created new problems in the field of economic 
stabilization. Uncertainty about what modifications, if 
any, are to be made in the Taft-Hartley Act, and a 
renewed trend toward the use of injunctions in labor 
disputes contribute to a sense of uneasiness in labor circles. 

On the other hand, President-elect Eisenhower has 
chosen a trade unionist—and a Stevenson Democrat at 
that—to serve as Secretary of Labor. Not since Herbert 
Hoover was president has there been a labor man in the 
cabinet. Before the Roosevelt and Truman administrations 
that had been the regular practice. William B, Wilson, the 
first Secretary, who had been an officer of the Miners 
Union, served through both of the Wilson terms. James 
J. Davis, who carried a union card, held the position 
through the Harding and Coolidge administrations and 
for a time under President Hoover. A railroad man, 
William N. Doak, finished out the term. 


The New Leaders 


The simultaneous change in personnel at the head- 
quarters of organized labor and of the nation will doubt- 
less bring about changes in labor policy, but neither their 
nature nor their significance can readily be assessed. How- 
ever, speculation regarding the possible effect of the new 
leadership of the federations may be indulged in with 
somewhat greater assurance than in some other fields. 

Neither George Meany nor Walter Reuther is a new- 
comer to the labor field. The latter helped to organize 
the United Automobile, Aircraft, and .\gricultural Work- 
ers (CIO) in 1935 and he has been its president since 
1936. Mr. Meany has been secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor for the last thirteen years, and be- 
fore that he was president of the New York Federation 
of Labor. It is believed probable by many observers that 
the American Federation of Labor will undergo change 
under Meany’s leadership. It was he who presented to 


the recent AFI. convention the tradition-breaking state- 
ment endorsing the candidacy of Adlai Stevenson for 
President of the United States. The very first sentence 
in that document marks the distance the Federation has 
journeyed in its underlying philosophy since the Gompers 
regime: “There can be no doubt in the minds of think- 
ing men and women that the economic welfare and future 
well-being of America’s workers will be determined, more 
than ever before in history, by legislation.” (emphasis 
ours) 

Last September Meany was re-elected secretary-treas- 
urer of the AFL. In his acceptance speech he referred to 
the Stevenson resolution as “one of the most important 
ever taken in the history of our movement.” Thus he 
emphasized the new trend toward political activity on the 
part of labor. At the same time he insisted that this was 
not a political movement in the ordinary sense: “We are 
not politicians. . .. We make no pretense of any desire 
to take over the government. ... We are going to be trade 
unionists first, last and always, and any excursions we take 
any other place are only for the purpose of carrying out 
our job as trade unionists.” 

In his first major speech after assuming the presidency 
he spoke with vigor of the obligation of labor to seek 
first the welfare of the country, but after that “we're not 
going to neglect” the obligation “to get for the workers 
a fair share of the things that they produce.” In a talk 
with General Eisenhower early in December “I made 
it quite clear to him that we were not going to be pushed 
back if we could help it.” However, “I do not expect a 
crackdown on labor from the Eisenhower administration. 
1 expect that the General will work with us in as fair a 
manner as he knows how and I am completely confident 
that he meant what he said in his campaign—that he ex- 
pected to be fair to the workers ... as well as to all the 
other people of the nation.” 

Business Week, in a recent issue, said that “a sub- 
stantial bloc (in the AFL), mostly old line craft unionists, 
is wary of Meany. It fears his willingness to shove aside 
old policies.” Members of this group “fear that the Fed- 
eration will take on a new look under Meany—that its 
craft-above-all policies and its inherited conservatism will 
be brushed aside.” 

The election of George Meany was accomplished with- 
out controversy. He was the unanimous choice of the 
Executive Council which, under the provisions of the AFL 
constitution is authorized to fill vacancies occuring be- 
tween conventions. There was no other candidate. 


Reuther vs. Haywood 


It was different with the CIO. There were two candi- 
dates and two strong factions supporting them. So keen 
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was the rivalry that some believed a split in the organiza- 
tion was inevitable, whoever was chosen. But that danger 
seems to have been averted, due in part to the sportsman- 
ship of the loser, Allan Haywood. As the New York 
Times reporter put it, he “did everything he could” after 
Walter Reuther of the Automobile Workers had been 
elected, to restore an atmosphere of harmony and good 
will. 

Walter Reuther, at 45, is president of the largest union 
in the ClO—perhaps the largest in the country—with 
considerably over one million members. Since his first 
election to that position six years ago he has been re-elected 
with increasing majorities. Whether he can similarly 
commend himself to the various elements in the ClO— 
where 46 per cent of the voting strength of the conven- 
tion was cast for his opponent—remains to be seen. 

As in the AFL under Meany there will doubtless be 
new emphases in the CIO under Reuther, but it may 
be that they will be less obvious. He is the head of a 
federation that is not inexperienced in the breaking of 
precedents. It may be that he differs from his predeces- 
sor more in personality and in personal equipment than 
in program. He is 21 years younger. Philip Murray was 
largely self-educated. Reuther had three years of col- 
lege. Both men have been keenly aware of the importance 
to America of conditions elsewhere in the world and 
Reuther spent three years abroad working in factories and 
studying the labor movements and social conditions in 
Europe, including Soviet Russia. 

In his acceptance speech at the CIO convention Reuther 
gave some indication of his point of view and his pro- 
gram. Organizing the unorganized is one of the practical 
jobs ahead. For that, “we have got to recapture the cru- 
sading spirit that we had in the early days.” Another job 
is world-wide. “You cannot make peace and freedom secure 
in the world as long as hundreds of millions of people are 
denied the necessities of life.” The “trade union atmos- 
phere” in which he grew up told him that a union move- 
ment “based upon the principles of pure and simple trade 
unionism could not adequately deal with the complex prob- 
lems of the working people in the world in which we 
live. ... We have a job, as free labor, of doing much more 
than just bargaining for our members. We have to as- 
sume ever-increasing social responsibilites.” 


Strategy—High and Low 


Unity in the labor movement is one of the problems 
that Reuther and Meany must deal with. Prospects for 
achieving it are probably better under these two men than 
heretofore. But the problem is a difficult one. Meany 
summed it up in his speech at the Press Club in Washing- 
ton in December. When the committees from the two 
federations met, he said, “they’re dealing with unions rep- 
resenting about 12 or 13 million Americans. They are 
not chattels. Each and every union is more or less inde- 
pendent and it makes its own rules and carries on its own 
business and neither Reuther nor I can pick up a union 
and say, ‘Now, well, you go over with this other union. 
We're going to put you together.’ The trade union move- 
ment is not set up that way. ... We charter them and 
they’re independent. . . . 

“So it’s not going to be an easy thing. There's going 
to be vested interest in jobs, there’s going to be tradition 
of a small union that has to be blended into a larger union. 
The tradition of the small union may be that it’s much 
older, it’s been in existence for many, many years and 
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they just don't like to go into another union or have an- 
other name on the letterhead.” 

Both Meany and Reuther have made it clear that the 
“vested interest’’ obstacle will not be interposed in their 
behalf. Both have indicated a willingness to step down 
if that will promote unity. 

Another matter that thrusts itself forward occasionally, 
and which must engage the attention of the new leader- 
ship, has to do with racketeering and other lapses from 
socially acceptable behavior. The CIO convention in 1951 
adopted a statement on ethical practices which condemned 
all forms of corruption or racketeering as well as un- 
ethical conduct generally, and declared it to be the pur- 
pose of the CIO to act with firmness “against any evidence 
of corruption that may ever arise within our ranks. ... 
We in the CIO are determined that our organization will 
remain clean, decent and honest.” This statement was re- 
affirmed at the 1952 convention. 

lt may be that it was with this statement in mind that 
Vice President Allan Haywood of the CIO journeyed to 
New York last November to reason with Michael Quill, 
president of the Transport Workers Union. It would seem 
that some of the tactics resorted to by Mr. Quill prior 
to the first of January—calling and then calling off a strike 
on New York bus lines, while still bound by a non-strike 
contract ; ordering his members (and then rescinding the 
order) not to collect fares during a two-week period— 
came under the head of ethics, as thus described. 

It must be said, however, that the testimony presented 
recently before the New York Crime Commission, involv- 
ing the Longshoremen’s Union of the AFL, raises a far 
more serious question. The story, which has received 
full publicity in the papers, is too involved to be recounted 
here. The testimony includes charges of criminal behavior, 
bribery and corruption with names of union officers, from 
the president down, figuring prominently in the allegations. 

President George Meany was questioned by reporters 
about the attitude of the AFL toward these revelations on 
the New York waterfront. In his reply Mr. Meany said, 
as reported in the Al'‘L News-Reporter of December 19, 
“We are watching this investigation up there in New 
York and I don’t mind saying we are greatly disturbed 
by it.” He called attention to the indepedent, autonomous 
status of AFL unions, but did not foreclose the possibility 
of action by the Federation. “Whatever steps can be 
taken,” he said, “certainly are not going to be taken in 
the newspapers, and I’m not going to announce them in 
advance. They have to go through the machinery of the 
AFL, through its Executive Council to the convention.” 

Because of emphasis on the autonomy of AIL affiliates 
it has been assumed that the only disciplinary action open 
to the Federation would be expulsion of an offending 
union. There is, however, an interesting clause in the AFL 
constitution, which was adopted in 1937 with the obvious 
intent of arming the Executive Council with power to 
deal with the “rebellious” CIO or with similarly minded 
unions. Article 1X of the Constitution was amended by 
adding Section 13 (now Section 14) which reads, in 
part: “The Executive Council . . . shall be authorized and 
empowered to take such further actions and render such 
further decisions during the interim of conventions as 
may become necessary to safeguard and promote the best 
interest of the Federation and of all its affiliated unions.” 

That clause seems to give the Executive Council a free 
hand in dealing with any sort of misbehavior that may 
arise. Moreover a statement by the Executive Council 
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which was approved by the September convention might 
justify confidence that the AFL will be in a mood to act 
in the Longshore case. The Council reported that it had 
intervened, through a committee of its members, in several 
cases where international unions had issued charters to 
locals with an unsavory leadership. The internationals 
had been induced to revoke such charters. Concluding 
its report on this subject, the Executive Council said, 
“We reiterate the unswerving purpose of the American 
Federation of Labor to be unrelenting in its efforts to 
maintain the integrity of our movement and to safeguard 
it from intrusion by any elements from any source which 
might seek to subvert the high purposes of trade unionism 
to their personal gain or to illegal ends.” 


Labor and the Eisenhower Administration 


Before the election, most of the top leaders of or- 
ganized labor were convinced that, if the Republicans won, 
reactionary and anti-labor legislation would be enacted. 
Since November 4 the AFI. seems disposed to give the 
President-elect the benefit of a doubt. The CIO, how- 
ever, meeting just one month after the votes had been 
counted warned its members of what they might expect. 
In a resolution authorizing renewed political activity, an 
appraisal of the purposes of the “reactionary coalition” in 
Congress was offered: “. . . The attempt undoubtedly 
will be made to interpret General Eisenhower’s victory 
at the polls as a victory for the forces of reaction. We 
can expect, and we must be prepared for, a determined 
effort by the coalition of reactionaries in both parties in 
Congress to carry out Senator Bricker’s threat to destroy 
every vestige of the New Deal and the Fair Deal. The 
members of this coalition will seek to restrict labor’s right 
to organize and engage in free collective bargaining and 
will urge Congress to subject unions to anti-monopoly 
legislation.” 

The CIO pledged itself to fight the attempt to attain 
these purposes “every step of the way.” On the other 
hand it will support recommendations sent to Congress 
by the new President in fulfillment of his “campaign 
pledges to preserve and extend the gains of the last 20 
years.” In order that these might not be forgotten the 
report quoted from the “ten point pledge” issued by the 
General on the eve of election. 

It is to be noted that it is the “coalition of reactionaries” 
in Congress whose purposes are suspect. General Fisen- 
hower has demonstrated his willingness to give weight to 
labor's point of view by meeting with labor leaders, and, 
more impressively, by appointing the president of the 
Plumbers Union as his Secretary of Labor. The trade 
unions may find a measure of encouragement also in the 
attitude manifested at the fall meeting of their old ‘‘ene- 
my.”" the National Association of Manufacturers. Lead- 
ing members of that body “counseled American business” 
according to the New York Times, “not to misinterpret 
the election results to mean free enterprise had received 
a green light to exploit labor, consumers or foreign coun- 
tries.” 

Taft-Hartley 

Labor's greatest legislative concern, now as it has 
heen since 1947, is over the Taft-Hartley Act. A part of 
the unanimous disesteem in which this act is held by the 
union leadership is due to irritation over its assumptions 
that organized labor is a culprit needing restraint, and an 
absence of corresponding assumptions with respect to the 
employer. Thus union officers must swear they are not 


communists if they are to enjoy any of the benefits of the 
Act, while employers may have recourse to it freely with- 
out furnishing any evidence of good character. When an 
employer files a complaint that a union is violating the 
law by making use of a secondary boycott, the National 
Labor Relations Board must give the case priority over 
all other cases. A labor complaint against an employer 
enjoys no such priority but must take its course on a 
crowded calendar. Moreover, if the regional director 
handling the secondary boycott case believes that the 
charge is well founded, he is required by the law at once 
to seck an injunction restraining the union even before 
the case has been brought to trial. There is no such 
mandate for any alleged violation by an employer. 

These are irritations. They may also be practical handi- 
caps to unions endeavoring to pursue their lawful objec- 
tives in a lawful manner. Another provision of the law 
that labor believes could be used to its serious disadvan- 
tage in a time of job scarcity is that which forbids strikers 
to vote in a representation election while permitting strike 
breakers to do so. This is the provision that General 
Eisenhower is reputed to have had in mind when he told 
the AFL Convention that he would favor amending the 
law to remove anything that might be used for “union 
busting.” Labor charges also that the provisions making 
it easy to sue unions have resulted in the institution of 
many law suits for the sole purpose—they claim—of de- 
pleting union funds, not to win the case. 

These are aspects of the law that labor would like to 
have changed. On the other hand certain business inter- 
ests are said to be at work on proposals so to amend the 
law as to increase its limitations on union activity. The 
proposal most frequently mentioned is one that would 
forbid industry-wide bargaining. Both sets of proposals 
will be the subject of conferences in which employers and 
labor leaders will participate. It is a significant fact that 
both the new Secretary of Labor, Martin Durkin, and 
President Meany have indicated that an acceptable method 
of dealing with the problem is through the medium of 
amendment and not necessarily outright repeal. It is re- 
ported also that Senator Taft is willing to go along with 
some of labor’s proposals. The AFL has appointed a 
committee of which Vice President Matthew Woll is 
chairman to gather evidence concerning cases of injury 
to organized labor by the operation of the Act, which they 
will present to the appropriate committees of the new 
Congress. 


Christian Farmer and His Government 


Announcement is made by the Department of Church 
and Economic Life, National Council of Churches, that 
there will again be a seminar in Washington, D. C., on “The 
Christian Farmer and His Government.” The dates are 
Feb. 10-12, 1953. As for several years past, the program 
will consist of informal talks with representatives of farm 
organizations, officials of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, members of congressional committees on agricul- 
ture, officers of the Food and Agriculture Organization. 
The members of the seminar will learn about farm pro- 
grams and policies, and how and where they are deter- 
mined. The seminar is primarily for operating farmers, 
but ministers and others interested also attend. Further 
information may be secured from denominational secre- 
taries for social education and action or from Rev. Cam- 
eron P. Hall, National Council of Churches, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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